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ficial effect of our operations is already afforded in the case of Mr. Cole's 
paintings of the Voyage of Life, which have been purchased at a rea- 
sonable rate of the gentleman to whom they were allotted in December 
last, and which now form the principal ornaments of a highly respecta- 
ble literary institution in this city. This, then, seems to us to be pro- 
perly enumerated as one of the ways in which the Art-Union may be- 
stow great additional benefits upon the country. 

There are other plans relating to the future action of the Society 
which are not yet sufficiently matured to be brought before the public, 
"but which are of great value and importance, and of the highest interest 
in connection with its efforts to establish an American School. It is 
enough to say, that if they should be realized, they would probably 
countervail most of those obstacles to the development of the Fine Arts 
amongst us which result from the youth of the nation, the want of large 
private fortunes, the absence of state and ceremony in public affairs, 
and other causes peculiar to our political and social circumstances. 
Those persons who understand the organization of the Art-Union, and 
the facility with which it may extend its operations, and who see at the 
same time how much is needed to elevate this country to as high a posi- 
tion in Art as is enjoyed by many other inferior nations, must believe 
that our Institution, however beneficial its influence may have been, has 
not yet accomplished a tithe of the advantages which it is destined to 
confer. In view of these great prospective benefits and of the large 
amount of good which it has already performed, the Committee believe 
that they may confidently appeal in its behalf to the patriotic sentiment 
of the people, as well as to those less disinterested motives which are 
usually addressed in this connection. They entreat the members to 
consider the cause in which we are laboring as one of great national 
importance, and to give as liberal a support to it by good words and 
contributions as they give to any other large enterprise for promoting 
the welfare of society. 



"THE INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION." 

Since the last number of this journal was prepared for the press, 
a discussion has arisen in the newspapers respecting the claims of 
a mercantile firm to public support, under the pretence of being an 
"Institution" for the encouragement of Art. As early as February 
of the present year, the Committee were informed that letters had 
been addressed by Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co., the firm in question, 
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to a great number, if not all of the Honorary Secretaries of the Ame- 
rican Art-Union, requesting these officers to act also as their Secretaries, 
and offering certain pecuniary inducements for so doing. The only 
notice which the Committee thought proper to take of this unwarrant- 
able tampering with their agents, was to insert a paragraph in a cir- 
cular, which they had occasion to dispatch to them about that time on 
other business, explaining the true nature of Goupil, Vibert & Co.'a 
scheme, and stating that an acceptance of the appointment just 
mentioned would be regarded as tantamount to a resignation of office 
under our Institution. This circular had the desired effect, and most 
of the parties thus addressed declined acting for the French house. 
Some time after this, several of the Secretaries stated that Goupil, Vi- 
bert & Co. had opened exhibitions in their respective localities, that 
many persons were subscribing to their scheme under the impression 
that it was a public institution, and the belief that the pictures dis- 
played were the property of the subscribers. They all requested the 
Committee to call the attention of the public to the facts of the case. 
The Committee, however, still felt unwilling to depart from that line of 
conduct which they had long before prescribed for themselves, that is 
to say, never to enter into a public controversy, unless it should .be im- 
peratively required by the cause to which they were devoted. They 
believed that the natural sagacity of the American people would soon 
penetrate the flimsy veil of benevolence and public spirit with which 
these merchants had invested their speculation, and that it would 
flourish at most but for a year or two, when its deceptive character 
would be fully comprehended without any action on the part of the 
Committee. It seems, nevertheless, that the names of several literary 
men and gentlemen of leisure who have, most incautiously, as we think, 
permitted themselves to be named as a Committee of Reference by 
Goupil, Vibert & Co., have stifled, in many quarters, all inquiries into 
the true objects of their operations. At the same time the real merits 
of two pictures, the Dead Christ, and the Children having School, which 
are the chevaux-de-bataille of the concern, and have been paraded every- 
where through the country as specimens of its collection, have attracted 
the attention of connoisseurs, while the gaudy coloring and meretricious 
sentiment of the pastel drawings and other works have dazzled the 
eyes of the uninitiated. All these pictures have been shown as the 
property of the " International Art-Union," and presses in their interest 
have intimated that they are all to be distributed, although we believe 
that the two first mentioned only have been actually set apart for this 
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purpose. It seems that under these impressions and influences thou- 
sands of persons have given their money to these print-sellers — many, 
without doubt, who are unable to contribute any further sum to the 
cause of Art, and are thus prevented from supporting any legitimate 
Art-Union. 

At this juncture several friends of our Institution thought that the 
time had arrived for active interference. They believed that too little 
money was as yet expended in this country for the support of the Fine 
Arts to permit any considerable part of it to be diverted unnecessarily 
to the profit of individuals. They determined, without any suggestion 
on the part of the Committee, to place the " International" scheme in 
its true colors before the community. Most ably and energetically 
have they done it, and the friends of American Art owe them many 
thanks for their labors. 

It is not because Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. are foreigners, and the 
pictures introduced by them are the works of foreign artists, that we 
oppose their undertaking. Upon this point we take as liberal a view 
as the editor of the Revue du Nouveau Monde, who has appeared as their 
special advocate, and who by the way has defended them with much 
more courtesy towards their opponents than many of their American 
friends have shown. We desire that all proper hospitality should be 
extended to these French gentlemen, and we disapprove of any attempt 
to excite hostility against them on the ground of their origin. We are 
desirous also that foreign works of art, when really meritorious, should 
be extensively inspected by our citizens, and we think that a portion of 
•the money annually expended in this country in the encouragement of 
Art might be judiciously applied to such purchases. This journal has 
always taken the broadest ground on this subject. We can refer to 
our notices of the Diisseldorf collection, and to our frequent extracts 
and allusions to the progress of the Fine Arts abroad as proofs of this. 

We object, however, to the character of the greater part of the 
works which have been hitherto exhibited by Goupil, Vibert & Co., and 
we should feel bound to record our protest against the continued display 
of them in this country, even if they had been brought before the people 
in a legitimate way. With the exception of the two paintings before 
alluded to, and a few others, the collection of these gentlemen is faulty 
both in its moral tone and in point of technical merit. On every ac- 
count the French School, as it has been developed since the late Revo- 
lution, is the last which we should desire to influence American Art. 
We infer from the statements of intelligent writers that the day of 
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Vernet, of Delaroche, of Scheffer, is on the decline. That atten- 
tion to Form and Expression which distinguished these artists has given 
place now to the study of Color and Effect— of the sensual rather than 
the spiritual elements of Art. And the heroic sentiment, the religious 
fervor, the patriotic impulse which dignified some of the masterpieces 
of this school in past times very rarely gleam through its present pro- 
ductions. Even in the remarkable work of Couture, which adorned 
the Exposition of 1847, and which, in point of Form and Composition, 
left scarcely anything to he desired, a subject was chosen which re- 
quired indecency in its illustration, and its treatment was such as fully 
to illustrate the subject. In a great number of paintings and statues 
the Lascivious is openly aimed at by the artists. A striking example 
of this tendency is a late production by Biennourry, who has a high 
reputation in Paris, and whose work (which we do not think it proper 
to describe particularly) has been engraved by Goupil, Vibert & Co., 
and is extensively sold by them in this country at §3 50 per copy. We 
have been assured by an oflicer of the customs that if an attempt 
should now be made to import such a work, it would expose the whole 
invoice to seizure. 

The principal part of the pictures exhibited by the so-called " Inter- 
national Art-Union" are faithful specimens of some one or more of these 
bad qualities of the modern French school. Some of them are impure 
in sentiment, most of them extravagant in action and exaggerated in 
color. The extensive circulation of such objects would stain the rising 
fountain of American Art, of which the waters, although not yet 
abundant, are still, thank Hearen, pure and unpolluted. 

But even if these works were entirely unexceptionable, the manner 
which has been adopted to dispose of them deserves not only discour- 
agement but a severe rebuke from the public. Nothing which has been 
urged as yet in its defence touches the objection that the scheme is a 
private one and intended to promote the profit of its managers. This 
is a fatal objection, even supposing its affairs should be conducted with 
the greatest integrity and good faith. There is not money enough as 
yet contributed in this country for the encouragement of Art, that any 
portion of it should be unnecessarily diverted to other objects. We 
cannot afford to pay profits to individuals in obtaining foreign paintings, 
provided they can be procured without these charges. But this is not 
all. All works imported by these gentlemen must be considered as ob- 
jects of merchandise. They are imported to be sold, however that 
purpose may be disguised. A duty of twenty per cent., therefore, must 
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be paid by them upon all paintings, and ten per cent, upon all engrav- 
ings, which must also be deducted from the subscription money. It is 
understood that they have already paid this upon the works claimed by 
them to have been presented by the French Government. Here is a 
difficulty growing out of the private nature of their scheme, which is 
sufficient to destroy its practical usefulness. Twenty per cent, for duties, 
and as much more perhaps for profits, must be entirely thrown away. 
Such an objection could never be brought against a legitimate Art- 
Union. In this there would be no profits of managers to deduct. It 
would also be able to import its works of art duty free under the clause 
of the statute exempting from duty all such articles as are imported as 
" objects of taste and not of merchandise." Should such an Art-Union 
as this be established, we should consider it an honorable rival, and con- 
fine our opposition to an endeavor to excel it in devotion to the cause 
of Art. 

But the more this scheme of Goupil, Vibert & Co. is considered, the 
more clearly it appears to be nothing better than a plan by which they 
may dispose of their own merchandise at such valuation as they may 
choose to put upon it. Is it indeed better than a raffle, in which the 
only thing that is certain is the cost of a ticket, while the number and 
the worth of the prizes will depend entirely upon the pleasure of the 
managers'? Its best friends cannot deny that this is substantially true. 
The only answer they make is that Goupil, Vibert & Co. are a firm of 
the highest mercantile respectability, and will submit an account of 
their operations at the end of the year. Now admitting them to be 
• eminently respectable, would it not be contrary to all principles of 
common sense and common prudence to make them trustees of a fund 
in the expenditure of which their interests are entirely opposed to those 
of the contributors of the fund'? Such selections are never made in the 
ordinary affairs of life when trustees are to be chosen. This consider- 
ation of interest outweighs the highest qualities of character and stand- 
ing. Why should it not have the same influence here ? 

But the conduct of Goupil.Vibert & Co. in this very matter casts a cloud 
upon their mercantile respectability. If their name were so eminently 
respectable, why should they not have carried on their operations under 
it without taking another to which they had no right ? Why should 
they have assumed a title which has become the distinctive appellation 
of certain benevolent institutions established for great public purposes, 
and entirely untainted by private speculation ? 'Why should they have 
opened numerous public exhibitions of their paintings, calling them 
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the property of this shadowy Institution, and causing the general belief 
to be entertained that these works were already appropriated for dis- 
tribution, when in fact they were not thus appropriated % Why should 
they have stated in their publications that their plan had for " its sole 
object the dissemination throughout the whole country of a taste for the 
Fine Arts,'.' when its selfish character must be apparent to every one 
who takes the trouble to examine if? Are these false colors, these 
suppressions of the truth, these unfounded pretensions to disinterested- 
ness and public spirit, these assumptions of the sacred names of Charity 
and Benevolence as a cover for private gain, consistent with that lofty 
mercantile standing which the friends of this French house claim that 
it possesses % We think not, and that this assertion of respectability is 
not a sufficient answer to those who express a doubt as to the good faith 
and public benefit of all these manoeuvres. 

The Executive Committee of the Art-Union conceived it to be their 
duty, both to the Association and to the cause of American Art, to pro- 
vide for the extensive circulation of the facts in relation to this scheme 
of Goupil, Vibert & Co. They therefore added printed slips to the las 
number of this journal, containing extracts from several newspapers in 
which the subject was discussed, and we have presented above our own 
opinions in relation to it. 



THE GALLERY.— No. 5. 

We publish, with the present number of the Bulletin, an etching of 
Mr. Leutze's painting of the Attainder of Strafford, one of the best 
works which has as yet proceeded from his easel. The etching 
gives, of course, an idea of little else than the general arrange- 
ment of the picture — the composition and the distribution of light and 
shadow. It can convey no impression of the power with which char- 
acter and feeling have been rendered, of the pleasing tone of color and 
the skillful finish of every part. In this last respect it is superior 
to many others of the artist's recent works. This piece, and the 
Mexican Battle Scene in the adjoining Gallery, are striking proofs of 
Leutze's versatility. The one is a representation of confused, vigo- 
rous, all-pervading Action — the other of deep, silent, concentrated 
Thouo-ht. We have never seen Indecision painted in so masterly a • 
manner as it is in the Attainder of Strafford. The attitude and the ex- 
pression of the countenance of Charle3 are unmistakeable. You may 



